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354 THE MIRROR. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS FROM RECENT TRAVELS AND TOURS. 





South America. 


Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para. 
By Lieutenant W. Smyth and Mr. F. 
Lowe, late of H. M. S. Samarang. 

[Tue object of this adventurous journey, 

across the Andes and down the Amazon 

River, was to ascertain the practicability of a 

navigable communication with the Atlantic, 

by the Rivers Pachitea, Ucayali, and Ama- 
zon. The ition occupied eight months 
and ten days, and failed in its object; but 
the authors collected sufficient information in 
their journey to make their Narrative one of 
the most interesting books of the season. It 
is brim-full of entertaining enterprise and 
hair-breadth escape, and peril upon peril in 
mountain ascents and passages, through 
luxuriant forest-lands, and on rapid rivers. 
Thus, we have a storm-franght journey across 
the Andes; a visit to the principal silver- 
mines of Peru; river journeys in canoes; and 
descriptions of Indian tribes and towns, sub- 
lime scenery, with animated pictures from the 
widoaueating pampes of the New World. 

From such a mine of a book we must extract 

a few gems: first the subject of our Engrav- 

ing ; the Travellers on 

An Island Passage of the Amazon. 

The period for our departure at len 
arrived the Padre had kegs yes the < 

of sarsaparilla, manteca, or 

Etle-oi, which he was about to send to San 

Pablo, and we gave him almost all the trin- 

‘kets and articles of barter which we had 

brought, in exchange for sarsaparilla and 

tucuya, which, he said, we should find a 

more general medium of exchange on the 

Maranon. We thought he made rather a 

hard bargain with us; but we had no great 

reason to, complain, 

Our stores were all stowed on board our 
garretea, which was forty-five feet long, and 
six feet wide in the broadest part, and nar- 
rowed more towards the stern than towards 
the bow ;, the bottom was of one piece, 
scooped ont the trunk of a large tree; 
it had no keel, and the sides were each of 
one piece, nailed to the bottom, and caulked 
with the bark of a tree, over which black 
bees-wax was smeared. The luggage and 
the arms of the Indians were stowed in the 
forepart of the vessel, under a low covering, 
or armayari, on each side of which were six 
seats for the paddlers, and under their seats 
were stowed ten large jars of masata belong- 
ing to them; in the centre was a sm 
space left open for the well, and immediately 
abaft that was the cabin, formed by a pama- 
cati. The steersman stood upon a projection 
at the stern, and steered the vessel very dex- 


terously with a paddle. We hoisted our flag 
upon a pole in front of the cabin; and when 
we and our stores were all on board, our 
— was within six inches of the water. 

crew consisted of eleven men and a boy, 
and the Padre’s nephew accompanied us as 
interpreter, and as supercargo of his uncle’s 
consignments. We purchased from the Padre 
the provisions which were thought necessary 
to take us to San Pablo, such as fowls, 
turtle, plantains, dried fish, and some cakes 
made from Indian corn: our rowers were to 
provide for themselves. 

At half-past ten we embarked ; crowds of 
Indians sat upon the banks, watching our 
motions in silence, and probably wondering 
what could possibly have brought us amongst 
them, or to what part of the world we could 
be going. Our canoemen were in high 
spirits, and, upon our getting under weigh, 
were cheered by a general shout from the 
whole of the Indians on shore. 


Scene in the Andes. 


The ravine, as we ascended, gradually be- 
came more contracted, and the mountains 
again assumed a more rugged aspect, and 
Tose to stupendous heights ; the river rushing 
in small falls at our feet added very much to 
the wildness of the scene. The road then 
led along a level valley for about a league to 
a place called Pucahaca, when it again en- 
tered a narrow defile, and we passed over a 
bridge to the right bank of the stream. At 
this bridge there was a volume of water 
issuing with great force from the base of the 
rock : the cleft through which it rushed was 
in breadth about three or four feet. The air 
now felt very cold, and although we had put 
on warmer clothing on leaving Obragillo, 
yet still we felt the change sharply, and ex- 
perienced what is ly called the veta or 
marea, (sea-sickness,) which is an acute pain 
passing through the aay to the lower 
part of the back of the head, and which 
completely disables the person affected. Con- 
tinuing our course, we passed over a natural 
bridge formed by the rock, under which the 
stream runs through an aperture about twelve 
feet wide; the surface is not much more 
than a foot above the level of the stream; 
soon after, on passing a high, bluff point, we 
opened the valley of Culluay, and arrived at 
the town at half-past three, p.m. 

Culluay is 11,991 feet above the sea, and 
is still more inclosed by mountains than 
Obragillo, and, as it were, placed in the 
bottom of a basin through which a stream 
runs: it is a small village, and the inhabi- 
tants may; amount to three hundred and 
fifty at most. The cottages are chiefly built 
with stone, though a few are mud and 
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thatched ; most of the natives spoke only the 
Indian layguage: there are a few white in- 
habitants, who seemed a short, sturdy race. 

Our mules having strayed during the 
night, it was late in the morning before we 
could start: just as we were setting off, we 
were joined by Colonel Althaus and his com- 
panions; thus the whole party were assem- 
bled for the first time since leaving Lima, 
‘and we continued our route, in high spirits, 
towards the chain of those sublime and awful 
works of the Creator, the Andes ! 

Leaving the little valley of Culluay, our 
road, still ascending, kept close to the river, 
and, after passing the second bridge, we 
opened the view of the Cordilliera, or highest 

in of the Andes. The view was most 
magnificent; the mountain called La Viuda 
appeared, between the nearer mountains, co- 
vered with snow. We now ascended far 
above the bed of the river, and directed our 
steps towards the summit of the mountain 
range. We felt the cold severely, the ther- 
mometer varying from: 64° to 54°, and ina 
hailstorm down to 39°. We were now fast 
approaching the summit, and our road be- 
eame very steep, rocky, and bad. We crossed 
several streams, and worked our way up 
to the top by zigzag paths, covered with 
large blocks of granite. After an hour’s 
hard toil for the mules, we, at a quarter be- 
fore three, gained the top or called the 
Portachuelo de la Viuda, (or the little gate of 
the Viuda,) at an elevation of about 15,500 
feet above the sea, the — part of the 
mountain being 15,968. Here we saw be- 
neath us mountains surrounding a beauti- 
fully trausparent lake, over which a violent 
wind was driving huge masses of cloud. 
The scene was inexpressibly grand, and the 
words of Campbell ‘flashed across our minds, 
most beautifully verified,— 
Where Andes,"giant of the western star, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world. 
' We stopped a short time to admire the 
splendid ‘scene, and-give test to our beasts, 
as well as take our Itmcheon of bread and 
theese, for which the keenness of the ait had 
given us a great relish, and we sat down 
Fheltered by a rock. 


Vast Forests. ies 


The forests, (or'Mortana; as they a 
> age the natives,) are composed of large 
trees of early all descriptions, with under- 
wood of various kinds ‘growing: between; 
but not so impervious as to prevent their 
being easily penetrated in ary direction with 
the assistance of a latge knife, which we 
— kept suspended from our waists. 

e of these trees measured as much as 
four feet in diameter, and grew to the height 
of about fifty feet, perfectly straight, and 
without a branch, the top spreading out very 
thick-and close. Ary Iqueron, or: Matapalo, 
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as it is called in Spanish, from its destroy- 
ing the trees to which it attaches itself, 
was frequent. It is a large creeper, which 
twines round the trunks and branches of 
trees; one species drops its branches to the 
ground and takes root, and throws up fresh 
shoots like the Indian Banyan, and from its 
resembling the pipes of an organ, is called 
the Organuyo. e thickness of the foliage 
affords at all times of the day a very agree- 
able shade: it protects the sportsman or 
traveller from the burning heat of a tropical 
sun, though it is often an impediment to the 
pursuits of the former. 


Domestic Life at Sarayacu. , 


The entire domestic management is left to 
the women. The furniture and utensils con- 
sist cf a considerable number of earthen jars, 
containing from twenty to thirty gallons 
each, in which water, chicha, and young 
turtle, are kept; several bowls made from 
calahashes ; an ax, and two or three knives; 
bows, arrows, spears, lances, and cerbatanas, 
or blow-pipes ; a few blocks of wood, a little 
hollowed out, to serve for seats; a piece of 
beaten bark for bedding, which is laid upon 
the platform, and a musquito curtain of home- 
made tucuya, sufficiently large to inclose the 
whole family; a few earthen pots for cook- 
ing, and a large wooden tengh whieh they 
call a canoe, in which masata is made; a 
ladder to get at the plantains, which are sus- 

nded from the roof, and a few baskets to 

1 the raw and spun cotton. In some 
houses we saw a loom ofa rude make, and a 
few cane boxes containing the- trinkets and 
little implements of the lady of the house— 
such as beads, needles, thread, &c. 

The articles’ of furniture are generally 
thrown about in the greatest disorder possible. 
The people have no conception of cleanliness 
or order, although in their persons they are 
cleanly from the constant habit of bathing. 
Labour falls to the lot of the wife alone, and 
she is kept in a state of constant drudgery, 
whilst her husband is hunting, or, if at home, 
idling away his time, half deunk, and swing- 
ing in a hammock. 

When a, marriage takes place, the husband 
clears a sufficient space of ground for a plan- 
tation of plantains ; which is not, however, 
all his own work, for he gives an invitation to 
a party of his friends, who meet, and, over a 
jac of masata or chicha, decide on the place 
of ‘the plantation ; and on the following day 
they all assembie and clear it.: When cleared, 
it is made over to the care of the woman, 
who, from that time, has the whole manage- 
ment of it. On'the husband’s return from 
hunting or fishing, his wife prepares his 
supper, which usually consists of boiled or 
broiled fish or turtle, with plantains dressed 
in the same way. The family all eat toge- 
ther, squatted on the ground, and dip in the 





























-same dish with their fingers, ‘or with the 


shell of a large oyster found in the lakes, 
which they use as a spoon, and for which it 
is a very good substitute; they have also a 


‘tude sort of wooden spoon. Their meals last 


but a short time. The children, when old 


enough, assist their mother in the work of 


the house; and the boys, when they have 
attained sufficient strength, accompany their 
father in hunting and fishing. 

In the morning the woman rises first, and 
makes a hot mess of Indian corn for her hus- 
band’s breakfast; and the rest of her day is 
fully occupied in preparing the food for the 
family, and in spinning and weaving the 
cloth for their clothes: a married woman has 
very little idle time on her hands. As they 
have no nightly employments, they retire to 
rest soon after sunset, having first sat a little 
while on a mat outside the house to cool 
themselves. 

The most tedious occupation of the hus- 
band is the making his canoes, which are 
commonly from thirty to forty feet long, and 
from three to five feet wide. It used for- 
merly to take near a year to make one; but 
since the missionaries have introduced the 
use of iron, the work is accomplished in a 
‘much shorter space of time : this, and thatch- 
ing and repairing his house, constitute the 
whole of his employment when at home. 

There were no artisans, except a couple of 
blacksmiths, who worked for the pacre, and 
@ carpenter or two who could caulk a canoe, 
or repair it in a clumsy way. Tailors and 
shoemakers are unnecessary where almost all 
the people are nearly naked. Most families 
manufacture their own earthen vessels; in 
doing which they mix a bark, called apaca- 
‘tama, with the clay, which, when exposed to 


@ strong heat, hardens it: the bark is first . 


charred. 

[The work is illustrated with several effec. 
tive prints, a map and plan of the route, and 
clever wood-cuts. 





The Arctic Regions. 


Narrative Fs the Arctic Land Expedition, 
to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, 
and along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
in the years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By 
Captain Back, R.N. 


Tus is the plain, unvarnished narrative of 
the most interesting of the recent expedi- 
tions of discovery. It originated in a gene- 
rous sympathy for the author’s comrades 
in the boundless fields of enterprise, second- 
ed by the noble desire of extending our 
acquaintance with the face of nature in the 
drear and inhospitable regions of the Arctic 
world. With the outline of the Expedition, 
the reader must already be acquainted ; 
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but, it may here be mentioned, that the 
muin object was the safety of Captain Ross 
and his companions; and in the event of 
that being rendered nugatory by the almost 
unlooked-for return of the voyagers, it was 
thought, “in our uncertainty of the precise 
place where the Thlew-ee-chohdesseth, (or 
Greut Fish River,) might fall into the sea, 
that the coast-line between Point Turn- 
again and the known land to the eastward 
might be satisfactorily ascertained ; and 
thus, another step be made towards the 
determination of that interesting problem— 
the northern limits of America.” Rather 
than, with our narrow limits, attempt the 
filling-in of the outline, (already given in our 
twenty-sixth volume, page 206,) we shall 
convey to the reader some idea of the in- 
tense interest of Captain Back’s Journal, 
by a few quotations of the perils and main 
incidents of his adventurous journey. } 


Story of a Rat and Beaver. 


Wher. we. got to a long and rounded 
mound, about half a mile from the western 
side, I observed that both the Indians as- 
sumed a look of superstitious awe, and main- 
tained a determined silence. I inquired the 
reason of this reverential demeanour; when 
Maufelly, after some hesitation, with a face 
of great seriousness, informed us, that. the 
small island we were passing was called the 
Rat’s Lodge, from an enormous musk-rat 
which once inhabited it. But what you 
see there,” said he, pointing to a rock on the 
opposite shore, with a conical summit, “ that 
is the Beaver’s Lodge; and lucky shall we 
be if we. are not visited with a gale of wind, 
or something worse. The chief would per- 
i laugh at the story which our old men 
tell, and we believe, about that spot.” He 
then proceeded to narrate, with great earnest- 
ness and solemnity of manner, a traditionary 
tale, which, as illustrative of Indian notions, 
may not be uninteresting to the reader. It 
was in substance as follows: “In that lodge 
there dwelt, in ancient times, a beaver as 
large as a buffalo; and, as it committed great 
depredations, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
with the aid of its neighbour, the rat, whom 
it had enticed into a league, the bordering 
tribes, who suffered from these marauding 
expeditions, resolved upon its destruction. 
Accordingly, having consulted together on 
the best mode of executing their design, and 
arranged a combined attack—not, however, 
unknown to the wary beaver, which, it seems, 
had a spy in the enemy’s quarters—they set 
out one morning before the sun rose, and, 
under cover of a dense vapour which hung 
upon the lake, approached, with noiseless 
paddle, the shore of the solitary lodge. Not 
a whisper was heard, as each Indian cau- 
tiously took his station, and stood with bow 
or spear in act to strike. One, the ‘ Eagla 
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of his tribe,’ advanced before the rest, and 

with light steps drew near a cavern in the 

tock; where, placing his head to the ground, 

he listened anxiously for some moments, 

scarcely seeming to breathe; then, with a 
slight motion of his hand, he gave the wel- 

come sign that the enemy was within. A 

shower of arrows was poured into the chasm ; 

and the long shrill whoop that accompanied 

the volley had just died away in its caverns, 

when a heavy splash was heard, which, for a 
time, suspended further operations. The at- 
tacking party gazed on one another in mute 
and yom surprise ; for they had not = 
pected the subterranean passage, and felt 
that they were baffled. -The chief, after 
ereeping into the cavern to explore, directed 
them to embark; and, having formed a cres- 
cent with their canoes at intervals of a hun- 
dred oes from each other, they paddled 
towards the Rat’s Lodge, under the idea that 
the enemy might have retreated thither; if 
not, it was agreed that the rat, though upon 
the whole comparatively harmless, should pay 
the penalty of his untoward alliance, and 
suffer a vicarious punishment, for the sins of 
his friend and the gratification of the disap- 
pointed pursuers. The rat, however, fortu- 
nately for himself, had that instinctive fore- 
sight of approaching ruin which proverbially 
belongs to his race; and, however ready to 
assist his neighbour when matters went well 
with him, and something was to be gained 
by the co-operation, he watched with a pru- 
dent jealousy the conduct and fortunes of one 
4 obnoxious to hatred, and was ready, a - 

ret ap} ce of d r, to stand aloof an: 

disclaten him. Aaweieaiy, when the beaver 
presented ‘himself at the lodge of his friend, 
to crave a temporary asylum from his pur- 
suers, the rat, with many protestations of 
esteem and regret, civilly declined to admit 
him, and recommended him to make the 
most of his time by swimming to some rocks 
to the south, where he would be safe from his 
enemies. The beaver, though stunned for a 
time by this unexpected repulse, soon re- 
covered his wonted spirit, and, feeling his 
situation to be hopeless, threw himself on the 
rat, and began a desperate struggle. How 
the contest might have ended, it was difficult 
to conjecture ; but the whoop of the Indians 
arrested the combatants, and, darting a look 
of vengeance at the rat, the beaver plunged 
once more into the water. The chase was 
long, and many were the hair-breadth escapes 
of the resolute beaver: but the ardour of the 
hurters was not to be quenched; and, 
tracked to the end of the lake, and thence 
down the cataracts and rapids which mark 
its course to the next, the exhausted animal 
yielded its life just as its feet touched the 
distant rocks of the Talthel-leh. But its 
spirit,” said Maufelly, in a low and subdued 
tone, “ still lingers about its old haunt, the 


waters of which obey its will; and ill fares 
the Indian who attempts to pass it in his 
canoe without muttering a prayer for safety 
many have perished, some bold men have 
escaped, but none have been found so rash as 
to venture a second time within its power.” 
Whatever may be thought of this strange 
story, Maufelly related it with so serious an’ 
air as to leave no doubt of his own entire and 
unqualified faith; and the minute circum- 
stantiality of the detail showed with what a 
7 care he had treasured every pat- 
ticular. 

Winter Dwelling = Observatory, Slave 


e. 

The site of our intended dwelling was 
a level bank of gravel and sand, covered with’ 
reindeer moss, shrubs, and trees, and looking 
more like a park than part of an American 
forest. It formed the northern extremity of 
a bay, from twelve to fifteen miles long, and 
of a breadth varying from three to five miles. 

The men were divided into parties, and 
appointed to regular tasks: some to the fell- 
ing of trees, and squaring them into beams 
or rafters; others, to the sawing of slabs and* 
planks: here was a group awkwardly chip- 
ping the shapeless granite into something 
like form; and there a party in a boat in 
search of mud and grass for mortar. It was 
an animated scene; and, set off as it was by 
the white tents and smoky, leather lodges, con- 
trasting with the mountains and green woods, 
it was picturesque as well as interesting. 

In a few days, the framework of the house 
and the observatory were up; but, in conse-' 
quence of the smallness of the tzees, and the 
distance from which they were carried, our’ 
progress in filling up the walls was necessa- 
rily slow. 

* * * * 

The work of building went on briskly, 
though our substitute for mortar, clay, and 
sand, froze as fast as it was laidon. The 
observatory was soon completed; it was a 
square building twelve feet inside, having a 
porch at the west with double doors, the 
outer one of which opened south. The roof 
was angular, and covered with rough slabs of 
wood having the flat side down, and the 
hollows on the outside were filled up with a 
mixture of clay, sand, and dry grass. -It had 
four windows of moose-skin hment, with 
a small pane of glass in each, facing respec- 
tively north, south, east, and west. The 
space within was carefully cleared of all 
stones, and a thoroughly dried trunk of a 
tree, seven feet long, and two feet and a half 
in diameter, was let down intoa hole three 
feet deep in the centre, and then rammed 
tight by successive layers of clay and sand. 
This part was cased in a square framework 
of three feet, grooved and mortised ; and the 
interior spaces were gradually filled up with 
the same composition as was used to plaster 
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the walls. When the plaster was quite dry, 
a square, thick board was mortised on the 
post, and the whole fabric was as firm as a 
rock, The floor was planked, and when the 
doors were closed, the difference of tempera- 
ture between the out and inside was 14°. 
There was not a nail or the smallest particle 
of iron in the building; and to guard against 
the accidental approach of any person with a 
gun, an axe, or the like, I had it inclosed 
with a ring fence of seventy feet diameter. 
It was situated on a gentle rise, two hundred 
yards from the lake, and about one hundred 
from, the east end of the house. A strong 
staff, fifteen feet high, was fixed on the 
northern extremity of the ridge-pole, on the 
spindle of which was. a vane; and besides 
white poles, placed in the direction of the 
true and magnetic meridian, I had a hori- 
zontal cross at the north side of the obser- 
vatory, within the fence, to enable us to take 
the bearings of phenomena with greater 
accuracy than can be attained by the mere 
guess of the eye. The angular heights of 
the surrounding mountains were also ascer- 
tained. 
i Be Bes Dae cis 


On the 5th of November, we had the 
pleasure of changing our cold tents for the 
comparative comfort. of the house, which, 
like most of those in this country, was con- 
structed of a framework, filled up with logs 
let into grooves, and closely plastered with a 
cement composed of common clay and sand. 
The roof was formed of a number of single 
slabs, extending slantingly from the ridge- 
pole to the eaves; aud the whole was ren- 
dered tolerably tight by a mixture of dry 
grass, clay, and sand, which was beat down 
between the slabs, and subsequently coated 
over with a thin layer of mud.: The house 
was fifty feet long and thirty broad ; having 
four separate rooms, with a spacious hall in 
the centre for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of the Indians, ach of the rooms had 
a fireplace and a rude chimney, which, save 
that it suffered a fair proportion of the smoke 
to descend into the room, answered. tolerably 
well. A diminutive apology for a room, 
neither wind nor water tight, was attached 
to the hall, and dignified with the name of a 
kitchen. The men’s houses, forming the 
western side of what was intended to bea 
square, but which, like many other squares, 
was never finished, completed our building. 
As every post in the country is distinguished 
by a name, I gave to ours that of Fort Reli- 
ance, in token of our trust in that merciful 
Providence, whose protection, we humbly 
hoped, would be extended to us in the many 
difficulties and dangers to which these ser- 
vices are exposed. The exact site is in lati- 
tude 62° 46’ 29” N., longitude 109° 0’ 38-9” 
W.,; the variation, 35° 19’ east, and dip, 
84° 44’, About a mile from the house was 


a tree which had been struck by lightning, 
and splintered twenty feet down the trunk, 
the pieces being thrown thirty or-forty paces 
away. I do not recollect to have seen a 
similar instance. 


Famine among the Indians. 


The interpreter came from one of the fish- 
ing stations with an account of the loss of 
some nets, and the inadequacy of their means 
of support. They seldom took more than 
thirteen small fish in a day, and the Indians, 
now reduced to a state of great weakness, 
crowded round them for a portion of what 
they could ill afford. It was the same with 
us ; for those who happened to be within a 
moderate distance fell back on the Fort, as 
the only chance of prolonging their exis- 
tence; and we freely imparted the utmost 
we could spare. In vain did we endeavour 
to revive their drooping spirits, and to excite 
them to action; the scourge waa too heavy, 
and their exertions were entirely paralyzed. 
No, sooner had one party closed the door, 
than another, still more languid and dis- 
tressed, feebly opened it, and confirmed by 
their half-famished looks and sunken eyes 
their heart-rending tale of suffering. They 
spoke little, but crowded in silence round the 
fire, as if eager to enjoy the only comfort 
remaining to them. .A handful of maul, 
pounded meat, which had. been originally 
reserved for our dogs, was the most liberal 
allowance we could make to each; and this 
meal, unpalatable and unwholesome as it was, 
together with the customary presentation of 
the friendly pipe, was sufficient to efface for 
a moment the recollection of their sorrows, and 
even to light up their faces with a smile of 
hope.—‘ We know,” they said, “ that you 
are as much distressed as ourselves, and you 
are very good.” Afflicting as it was to: be- 
hold such scenes of suffering, it was at the 
same time gratifying to observe the resigna- 
tion with which they were met. There were 
no impious upbraidings of Providence, nor 
any of those revolting acts, too frequent 
within late years, which have cast a darker 
shade. over the character of the savage In- 
dian. While the party thus scantily relieved 
were expressing their gratitude, one of their 
companions arrived, and, after a short pause, 
announced that a child was. dying for want 
of food, close at hand. The father instantly 
jumped up, and having been supplied with 
some pemmican, for we had no other meat, 
hurried away, and happily arrived in time to 
save its life. 

Like all other barbarous nations, these 
people are naturally prone to superstition ; 
and many of their legends, whatever may be 
thought of them in these enlightened days, 
are quite as reasonable as the traditionary 
tales which in other states of society dimly 
reveal the past, and serve to amuse the pre- 
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seat age. They have their and evil 
irits, haunting the waters, et and 
mountains ; their giants, and confabu- 
lating animals, “animali parlanti;” their 
Pucks, and a host of other mischief-loving 
gentry. I allude to these superstitions here, 
by way of preface to a story related by one of 
our unhappy guests, respecting the conduct 
of a Chipewyan, whom he and many others 
held responsible for the absence of the deer. 
“We might have known,” said’ a young 
but emaciated hunter, as he ejected large 
volumes of smoke from his nostrils,—“ we 
might have known that this winter would be 
marked by something uncommon. The Chi- 
pewyans have always been unfriendly to, if 
not secret enemies of, the Yellow-knives, and 
would feast and rejoice at our misfortunes. 
Why did he come among us? Was he not 
cautioned by our old men to desist from his 
rash purpose, and listen to the words of 
wisdom founded on experience? But no; 
he had often, he said, been told, that if a 
solitary deer were beaten, the whole herd 
would at once abandon that part of the 
country where the deed was done: as if 
thousands of animals feeding at places far 
distant could possibly know what he might 
do at any particular spot to one of their kind. 
He did not believe it; some people had bad 
tongues, and, at the first opportunity, he 
would put the matter to proof. Accordingly, 
in the spring of the year, when a little crust 
was formed on the snow by the effect of the 
heat of the day followed dy the cold of the 
night, he sallied out on his long, snow shoes 
of six feet; and skimming lightly over the 
bright surface, soon discovered eight or ten 
deer feeding on a frozen swamp. 
“Making a circuit behind them, he ap- 
 caprseen with the greatest caution; yet even 
is almost noiseless tread scared these timid 
and watchful creatures. As he had expect- 
ed, they ran upon the lake, using every exer- 
tion to escape; but their hoofs, though 
remarkably broad, were unequal to their 
support, and at each plunge they sank to 
their haunches in the snow, and became an 
easy prey to the hunter, who, borne up by 
his long snow shoes, got close to and killed 
them all except one. This he beat in the 
most wanton and merciless manner, and 
then drove it, stupefied and spent with fa- 
tigue, to his lodge, where, amidst the laugh- 
ter of himself and his kindred, its miseries 
were at last ended. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘1 shall 
know if there be any truth in your sayings ; 
and, whether there be or not, I am a Chi 
wyan, and shall return to my lands, which 
are far away, and better than your swampy 
and barren country.’ Did we speak the 
truth ? the deer know it and will not come.” 
—He ceased speaking, and a deep, guttural 
“whew, whew !” showed the interest with 
which the recital had been heard. 


Extreme Cold. 


‘We had seen the thermometer at 70° 
below zero, at which time the aurora was 
bright. We now made a few experiments on 
the effect and intensity of the cold, the re 
sults of which were as follow :—With the 
thermometer at 62° minus, a square six-ounce 
bottle of sulphuric ether with a ground stop- 
per, was taken out of the medicine chest; 
exactly in the same state as it had been 
packed at Apothecaries’ Hall, viz., with the 
stopper down, and exposed immediately be- 
low the registering thermometer on the snow. 
In fifteen minutes, the interior upper surface 
of the sides of the bottle was coated with 
ice, and a thick, efflorescent sediment cover- 
ed the bottom, while the ether generally 
appeared viscous and opaque. After having 
remained an hour, duting which the tempe- 
rature rose to 60° minus, it had scarcel 
changed, or, perhaps, as Mr. King ponene | 
with me in thinking, it was more opaque. 
The bottle was then carefully brought into 
the house, and placed on a table, within 
four feet and a half of the fire; and though 
so neat, and with a temperature of 32° plus, 
it did not recover its former clearness or pu- 
rity under forty-two minutes. 

A bottle of nitric ether, similar in dimen- 
sions to the sulphuric, was not changed in 
the same time; but after two hours’ expo- 
sure, it also became viscid, the temperature 
in the mean time having varied from 60° to 
56° minus. A fluid drachm and a half of 
pe eee ether was put into an ounce and a 
half bottle with a glass stopper ; and when 
it had become viscous the stopper was with- 
drawn, and a lighted paper applied ,to the 
mouth, when it ignited with an explosion 
and an escape of gas. On repeating the 
experiment, the ignition did not take place 
until the light was brought into contact 
with the liquid; but it was accompanied 
by a similar explosion. 

A small bottle of pyroligneous acid froze 
in less than 30 minutes, at a temperature of 
57° minus: as did also the same quantity. 
of } part of rectified spirit and 2 of water, 
1 part of the same and 1 of water. Lee- 
ward Island rum became thick in a few 
minutes, but did not freeze. 

A mixture of 2 parts pure spirit and 1 
water froze into ice in three hours, with a 
temperature from 65° to 61° minus. An- 
other mixture of 4 parts spirit and ] water 
became viscid in the same time. 

A bottle of nitric ether having been out 
all night was thick, and the bubbles of air 
rose slowly and with difficulty; the mean 
temperature at 6 a. m., January 17th, being 
70° minus. 

A surface of 4 inches of mercury, ex- 

osed in a common saucer, became solid 
in two hours, with a temperature of 57° 
minus. 
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On the 4th of February, the temperature 
‘was 60° minus, and there being at the same 
time a fresh. breeze, was nearly insupport- 
able. Such, indeed, was the abstraction of 
heat, that, with eight large logs of dry 
wood in the. fireplace of a small room, I 
could not get the thermometer higher than 
12° plus. Ink and paint froze. I made an 
attempt to finish a sketch, by placing the 
table us near the fire us I could bear the 
heat; but a scratchy mark, and small, shin- 
ing particles at the point of the sable, con- 
vinced me that it was useless. The sextant 
cnses, and boxes of seasoned wood, princie 
pally fir, all split. Nor was the sensation 
particularly agreeable to our persons; the 
skin of the hands especially became dry, 
cracked,. and opened into unsightly and 
smarting gashes, which we were obliged to 
anoint with grease. On one occasion, after 
washing. my face within three feet of the 
fire, my hair was actually clotted with ice, 
before I had time to dry it. From these 
facts, some idea may, perhaps, be formed 
of the excessive. cold. It seemed to have 
driven all living things from us: we had 
been accustomed to see a few white part- 
ridges about; but even these, hardy as they 
ure, had disappeared. Once, indeed, a 
solitary raven, whose croak made me run 
out to look at him, swept round the house, 
but immediately winged his flight to the 
westward. Nothing but the passing wind 
broke the awful solitude of this barren and 
desolate spot. 

[The Appendix of upwards of 150 pages 
of zoological, geological, and meteorological 
information, will, doubtless, be a valuable 
acquisition to science. It ought to bé men- 
tioned that the work is produced in’ hand- 
some though not extravagant style. The 
maps and plates are well executed. } 





Turkey. 


a” 





A Residence in Constantinople. By the 
Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. 

Tue author of this work needs not a line of 
introduction, his name being already pre- 
fixed to several works of high merit, as 4 
Journey from Constantinople, Notices of 
Brazil, &c. All his writings are in a kindly 
spirit, and full of intelligent observation, 
with pictures of life and manners too charac- 
teristic to be forgotten. The work before us 
relates to a period including the commence- 
ment, progress, and termination of the Greek 
and Turkish Revolutions. Dr. Walsh,’ in 
1820, went as chaplain to the British em- 
bassy under Lord Strangford to the Porte:. 
his stay there, and his subsequent return to 
Ce , furnished opportunities for 
collecting information of the most entertain- 
ing kind, which forms the staple of -these 


volumes : they likewise comprise-the author's 
travels in Greece. extracts are at “rans 
dom strung.”] ' 


Atrocious Piracy. 


We were entering the port of Valetta, and 
the first objects that presented themselves 
were the fortress of Ricasoli, with four men 
hanging in chains on a bastion. At first if 
was rumaured that they were so executed for 
breaking the quarantine laws, which at Malta 
are exercised with the strictest severity; I 
found afterwards that it was for piracy, under 
the most atrocivus circumstances, which, 
perhaps, you have never heard of. A man 
of the name of Delano, an Anglo-American; 
commanded the William, bound from Liver- 
pool to Smyrna. While taking in his cargo, 
he lay outside the Helen, bound to the same 
place, commanded by Captain Cornish, an 
elderly, respectable man; and as he had 
occasion to pass through his ship on his way 
to his own, they became acquainted. Dy. 
lano was a man of very muner-y mannen, 
and the other confided to him all his affairs. 
Delano sailed first, but fell in with the Hele 
off Cape de Gata, on the coast of Spain, 
and having spoken, they again parted com- 
pany, wishing each other a good. voyage. 

During the night, Delano disguised the hult 
of his ship, by drawing a strip of tanned 
cauvass alung his gunwale, mounted a’ false 
gun, called a quaker, and the next morning 
brought the Helen to, and ordered the cap- 
tain and his boat on board. While he was 
obeying this order, Delano’s boat was pushed 
from the opposite side, and, rowing suddenly 
out, took possession of the Helen, and when 
the captain returned, he was seized, and con? 
fined with his crew, in the forecastle. There 
were three Irish gentlemen, G. Brophy; 
W. Magennis, and J. Fitzpatrick, passengers; 
going to Rome to be educated for the priest. 
hood. They, too, were shut up with the 
captain. "The pirates placed a sentinel over 
their prisoners, and then proceeded to open’ 
the hatches and plunder the ship, with all 
the particulars of whose cargo they were 
already acquainted. ° It ao that one of 
the prisoners looked through the bull’s eye, 
which had been opened: for air, and saw on 
the sail of Delano’s ship the maker’s name 
at Liverpool. This he incautiously commu- 
nicated in the hearing of the sentinel, and it 
was immediately determined by the pirates 
to destroy them all. For this purpose: they 
scuttled the Helen in several places, and, 
after taking out every thing that was valu- 
able, returned to their own ship: ‘The last 
person who departed was the sentinel. He 
told his prisoners he was going aft to sleep, 
and if they continued quiet he would return: 
in an hour and release them. The pirates 
remained alongside ‘till they: saw the vessel’ 
sinking ; they then made: sail from: her— 
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‘they perceived her going down fast—the 
‘evening closed, and they saw her no more. 
‘ They now removed the disguise from their 
hull, and proceeded to Malta as if nothing 
had happened. They sold some of the goods 
which they had brought from Liverpool, on 
account of the owners, according to regular 
invoice; the plundered goods, consistin 
principally of bales of cloth, Delano sai 
was the property of a friend in distress, and 
shipped on his own accuunt the night before 
his departure. The William was a frequent 
trader to the port, and Delano her captain, a 
well-known and respectable man; so these 
goods were purchased also without suspicion 
or inquiry, and the vessel departed with the 
rfect confidence and goodwill of every one 
in the island. At Smyrna, what remained 
was disposed of in the same mancer, a divi- 
sion quietly made of the proceeds of the 
plundered property, and they lay in perfect 
wcurity in the harbour waiting for a return 


£0. 

But the watchful eye of Providence was 
over the innocent to preserve them as instru- 
menis to punish the guilty. The crew con- 
fiued on board the Helen having waited a 
considerable time for the return of the, senti- 
nel, and finding every thing still and quiet 
on board, began to suppose that the pirates 
had left the vessel ; but having listened atten- 
tively to catch any sound, and hearing the 
a distinctly rushing into the hold, they 
nd the ship was fast settling to sink, and 
the awful state in which they were suddenly 
tshed upon their minds. The hatchways, 
they knew, had been battened down, but 
providentiully finding an axe below, and des- 
peration giving them additional strength, 
they burst them open. Having proceeded 
cautiously on deck, they saw the pirate at 
some distance. They found that every Pre. 
caution had been taken to insure their 
destruction ; the pump-gear destroyed, to 
prevent their lightening the ship, the rigging 
cut to prevent their sailing, and the boat 
stove into prevent their escaping. The 
gunwale of the ship was now at the water’s 
edge, and they had not a moment to lose, so 
hastily wrapping a tarpaulin round the boat, 
they luunched her at the off side, and kept 
the hull between them and the pirate as long 
as she remained afloat ; by the time she went 
down it was dark, and they made their way 
for Malaga, where they almost miraculously 

attived in their crazy boat. 
— hence some of _— a - 

frigate, which happened to tou 

tage madre to alta, where they 
a few days only after the pirates had 
left; and having told the story of the piracy, 
and the Liverpool mark on the sail, suspi- 
tion immediately fell upon Delano. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson of the Spey was, therefore, 
‘ent ina hired vessel, with an armed crew 
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and the sailors of the Helen, and when they 
arrived, they recognised the William lying 
in perfect security among the other traders. 
A boat ‘was procured, in which the armed 
men, covered with a tarpaulin, were rowed 
alongside, and, jumping suddenly on board, 
the pirates were seized without resistance, in 
the moment of their fancied security. They 
were brought back to Multa, and after a 
patient hearing of three days, they were con- 
victed on the clearest evidence, and the cap- 
tain, mate, cook, and smith, were hung in 
chains on the bastion of Ricasoli, where I 
saw them. Others were executed and buried ; 
one only was not taken—he had been on 
shore bnying provisions previous to their 
departure from Smyrna. It was remarkable 
that all the persons concerned in this atro- 
cious transaction had been persons of excel- 
lent character, up to the moment when it was 
perpetrated. Delano had been for eight 
years well and intimately known, and much 
respected by his employers. He was led to 
engage in some smuggling transactions, and 
was exchequered, by which he lost a 

sum of money. From that time he said 
determined to remunerate his losses by any 
means in his power, and he thought the act 
of piracy “ neither a shame nor a sin.” 


The Dardanelles. 


The Dardanelles is a Turkish ‘town, sup- 

d to be built on the site of the ancient 
anus, and so corrupted into its present 
name, which it gives to the straits. Here 
stand the famous castles which protect the’ 
Passage to the capital, one on each side 
the Hellespont, where there are still to be 
seen those immense pieces of ordnance which 
discharge masses of granite pillars instead’ 
of balls of metal. The Turks are alone, I' 
believe, in the use of these unmanageable 
instruments of destruction, and they origi- 
nated in the following circumstance : When 
Mahomed II. laid siege to Constantinople, 
an Hungarian armourer, who had been in 
the service of the Greeks, in consequence of 
some ill usage deserted to the Turks, and’ 
was brought before the Sultan. He asked 
him if he could cast a cannon, that would 
batter a breach in the walls of the city, and’ 
the Hungarian undertook to do so. A foun- 
dry was established at Adrianople for the 
purpose, and in three months the artist pro- 
duced one of stupendous size. The bore, as 
described by historians, was twelve palms, 
or three feet; it projected a granite ball of 
six hundred pounds weight, the explosion 
was felt in a circumference of thirteen miles, 
and the ball was sent a mile, and bedded 
itself two yards deep in a mound of earth. 
In the reign of Amurath, another was cast 
of a still more extraordinary kind; it was 
composed of two parts, united like a screw-, 
barrel pistol. The difficulty of loading it 
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rendered it nearly useless, till Baron de 
Tott undertook to discharge it. The ball 
weighed eleven hundred pounds, and it re- 
uired thirty-three pounds of powder. He 
iit the shock, he said, at eight hundred 
fathoms’ distance, like an earthquake; the 
ball, divided into three pieces, struck the 
opposite side of the strait, and rebounded on 
the mountains, to the great terror of the 
Turks. 

When Admiral Duckworth repassed the 
Dardanelles, after his fruitless attempt on 
the capital, his fleet were greatly shattered 
by these tremendous engines. The Royal 
George was nearly sunk by one ball, which 
destroyed her cutwater. The mainmast of 
the Windsor Castle was almost cut in two, 
and the Repulse had her wheel shot away, 
and seventeen men killed or wounded by a 
single shot. The largest ball that struck 
our ships was one of granite, of eight hun- 
dred pounds weight, and two feet two 
inches in.diameter. It stove in the whole 
larboard bow of the Active, and having 
crushed this immense mass of solid timber 
like so much paper, the shot rolled pon- 
derously aft along the orlop deck, and 
stopped near the main hatchway, an object 
of wonder to the crew, who made a lane 
for it to pass. But the most extraordinary 
effect was told me by an officer in one of 
the ships of the fleet, I think he said the 
Standard. The ball passed in on her lar- 
board quarter, between decks, and meeting 
with the stem of the mizen, which was en- 
cased with iron, it made a sort of gyration 
round it, during which the friction elicited 
from the iron a stream of scintillating 
sparks, which communicated to some pow- 
der lying about it. An immediate explo- 
sion took place, which nearly rent the decks 
asunder, and forty persons were more or 
less injured by the effects of this one ball. 
He gave me a fragment of granite, which, 
he said, was part of this ball; it abounded 
with grains of quartz, which acted on the 
iron of the mast like flint on steel, and so 
caused the ignition of the powder. 

I found these immense pieces of ordnance 
lying on the ground without carriages, and 
apparently in very awkward and unmanage- 
a Ie situations, so that they can only be 
discharged from one position at objects just 
before them. A short time after, I was 
coming up the Dardanelles on board an 
English merchant-man. She was armed 
against the pirates of the Archipelago, und 
had a few real and more false guns, so 
that she had much the appearance of a ship 
of war. She had been waiting for a wind 
at the mouth of the Straits, and when a 
strong and favourable breeze sprang up, 
she hastened to take every advantage of it. 
We were sweeping along at the rate of ten 
knots by the Castles, when we were hailed 
by the sentinel to bring-to; but-the captain 


was a stout, sturdy man, and he swore he 
would not sop and lose the wind, for the 
Sultan himself; so we took no notice, 
Presently the alarm was given, the guard 
turned out, and just as we were opposite a 
great gun, un artilleryman applied a match. 
My mind was filled with the accounts | had 
heard, and what I had seen myself of these 
engines, and when I was now at no great 
distance actually looking into the enormous 
mouth, and saw a lighted match upplied at 
the other end, I thought in one moment it 
was all over with us. Providentially it 
burnt priming, and before the tardy Turks 
could repluce the powder, we had passed 
beyond the range of the shot. When they 
saw this, they were exceedingly angry— 
they shouted with menacing attitudes; but 
all the artilleryman could now do was to 
shake his lighted linstock at us. 


Opium-eating. 


Thad a strong curiosity to try on myself 
the effect of this drug as used by the Turks: 
a gentleman who had used it stayed with 
me, so we entered a kiosk, and our party 
left us and went on. The coffee-house 
keeper brought us pipes and coffee ; but we 
called for afiou, opium. ‘The man looked 
surprised and shocked, and seriously expos- 
tulated with our janissary, who gave us to 
understand we were about to do a very 
dangerous thing. He told us, however, 
that the afioughee, or opium-man, went 
round and supplied all the kiosks, and 
would soon appear in his vocation: a 
sently he came with a small case, and held 
it to us like a snuff-box, to help ourselves to 
what quantity we pleased. It was not in 
pills, stamped with mashalla, “the work of 
God,”’ but an unbroken mass. In order to 
direct us, he pointed to the janiseary’s cap, 
which wus fastened with rows of large pins, 
and he intimated to us that the quantity 
usually taken was the size of the head of 
one of those pins, not so large as a pea 
We had the Baron’s account in our recol- 
lection, who affirms that they take “jusqu’é 
quatre pillules plus grosses que des olives ;” 
we broke off a portion therefore, much 
larger than the man pointed out, which my 
friend knew by experience we might take, 
and put it in our mouths: it had neither 
the odour nor bitter flavour of genuine 
opium, and seemed either very impure, oF 
mixed with syrup, or other ingredients. 
The afioughee, the coffee-house keeper, 
and the janissary, seemed quite shocked 
and alarmed at our imprudence, and warne 
us of the consequence that would ensue 0 
an hour or two. We called, however, for 
water to wash down our pills, and here 
again we found that the usages and opinions 
were much altered since the time of De 
Tott. They refused us the water, affirm- 


ing that whoever drank after the drug: 
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would swell and burst. They motioned us, 
however, to lay our heads on the pillow of 
the divan, and repose for a short time, and 
we should make kef. This is a term by 
which the Turks express any festivity, but 
perticularly exhilarating effects of the drug ; 
so we lay down to give it fair play. We 
continued for some time in this position, 
with the Turks looking on: no effect super- 
vened but a slight drowsiness, so we got up 
end walked away. 

It is highly probable that the accounts of 
the Turkish use of this drug have been 
wuch exaggerated, both as to its extent 
and its effects. It is certain, however, thut 
the ill consequences of chewing it were so 
serious, that firmans were often issued, 
“gee its public use ; and to promote 

eir observance, alarming accounts were 
circulated of its deleterious qualities, of 
which we had an example. The number 
of coffee-houses where it was used, with 
their kiosks still standing, attest that it was 
once a general enjoyment practised in pub- 
lic, like any other recreution; while the 
aged appearance and decayed state of the 
edifices at the present day indicate the dis- 
we into which it has fallen. The Turks 
were formerly much more rigid observers of 
the laws of temperance inculcated by the 
Koran than they are now. The use of 
wines and intoxicating liquors was strictly 
prohibited, while that of opium was not; 
40 they naturally fell into an allowed indul- 

ce, till its excess caused an interdict to 

laid on it also. As its use, however, de- 
dined, that of other stimulants increased ; 
and intoxicated Turks are now frequently 
met with. One of the janissaries of our 
pelace was a very intemperate fellow, and 
made no scruple of taking wine or spirits 
whenever he could get them. In fact, the 


pally confined to the district where it is 
wn. I had afterwards occasion to pass 
ough it just as they were gathering it. 
Making kef was pretty general among the 
peasantry, who, in getting in their crop, 
made merry with the produce of their fields, 
w those of England do ut hurvest-home. 
It is but a temporary vratification with 
them, and they are us ruddy and heulthy as 
ay other people. 
The Temple of Diana of the Ephesians. 
This was built, as Pliny says, on a soft 
foundation, to guard against the shocks of 
earthquakes. The foundation, therefore, 
was laid in a swamp; wool and charcoal 
Were interposed to absorb the wet, and the 
es form a subterranean labyrinth, in 
Which water stagnates ; all which is so at 
resent day. The superstructure bears 
dl the evidence of an edifice which was 
destroyed eight times, and took two hun- 
ted and eighty years in building and re- 





use of opium as a recreation is now princi- . 





building. It now consists of several walls 
of immense blocks of murble, the fronts 
of which are perforated with smull cavi- 
ties, into which were sunk the shanks of 
the brass and silver plates with which the 
walls were faced. In several. places where 
the walls have fallen, they have exposed 
cornices and mouldings of a former edifice, 
against which the newer walls had been 
built up. Sume of the vast porphyry pillars 
which formed the front portico still lie 
poms before it; but others, as you 

ow, or, perhaps, do not know, were 
brought by Constantine to his new eity of 
Constantinople. The heathen temple was 
dilapidated to build the Christian church of 
Santa Sophio, in which these pillars ure 
again become the great support of an. anti- 
Christian edifice. 

But the most interesting circumstance of 
this building to me is the great illustration 
it gives to the Acts of the Apostles. Here 
is the place where St. Paul excited the 
commotion among the silver und brass 
smiths who worked for the temple; and 
over the way was the Theatre into which 
the people rushed, carrying with them 
Caius and Aristarchus, Paul’s companions. 
Hence they had a full view of the magnifi- 
cent front of the temple, which they pointed 
out as that “ which all Asia worshippeth,”’ 
and in their enthusiasm they cried out, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians !”’ to 
whom such a temple belonged. 


Flower Bazaar. ; 


The Turks are remarkably fond of 
flowers, and their poets sometimes assume 
the name of a favourite one as their desig- 
nation. Wehbi, “the gifted,’’ is better 
known hy the name Sunbulisade, ‘‘ Child of 
a Hyacinth,”’ from his admiration of that 
flower. This taste originated with Kara 
Mustapha, the Vizir of Mahomet IV. The 
Sultan was a man of retired habits, fond of 
the country and all its pleasures. This 
propensity the Vizir encouraged, and among 
other. rural pursuits, he endeavoured to in- 
spire him with a love of flowers and their 
culture. To. this end he sent to all the 
Pashas of the empire to search for what- 
ever was rare and beautiful in their pasha- 
lics. They collected, therefore, the seeds 
and, roots of all. the most beautiful flowers 
of the islands and continent of the Turkish 
empire, and sent them to Constantinople, 
where, by careful culture, they produced 
those fine specimens which individuals of 
the different European missions have, at 
different times, sent to their respective 
countries. 

One of the most interesting places in 
Constantinople is the Flower Bazaar. It is 
held every Munday morning for trees, roots, 
and plants, in a long street beside the Drug 
Buazaur, which in fact opens into it ;.so that 
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the vegetable kingdom is here displayed in 
all its stages. I was fond of visiting this 
place, and was as much pleased with the 
magnificent specimens there exhibited, as 
surprised that so course and ignorant a 
people could cultivate xo elegant a pursuit, 
and with so much skill. Not only the ra- 
nunculus, anemone, and tulip, were supe- 
rior to anything I had ever seen; but the 
habitats of all that were rare and curious 
in their native plants were searched out, 
and the ophrys, the orchis, and all that 
curious tribe, were collected there in great 
variety. Whenever I visited it, I met crowds 
of Turks returning, loaded with the produce 
of this bazaar. This taste seems to per- 
vade all classes. The Tchiraghan, or “ Fes- 
tival of Illuminated Tulips,’ is among the 
high enjoyments of the Seraglio; the va- 
rious characters of blossoms afford to the 
lover and the poet the most expressive em- 
blems; and the rade end brutal janissaries 
and trombagees seemed to receive from 
them uncommon gratification. In every 
coffee-house, I have seen pots of fragrant 
herbs, which a Turk sits beside, and while 
he holds his chibouque with one hand, he 
pusses the other over the plant, and applies 
it to his nose, so as to enjoy at once the 
scent of the flower and the flavour of the 
tobacco. The trombagees stick them in 
their fire-engines ; and I have seen them 
sitting quietly beside them, and enjoying 
the smell, in the midst of the most fearful 
conflagrations. 


Germany. 





Sketches of Germany and the Germans.— 
By an lish Resident in Germany. 
i our readers are already acquainted with 

is entertaining work, we merely resume our 
quotations,—from page 35].] 
Residence in Germany. 


It cannot be denied that a tour on the con- 
tinent during the summer months possesses 
great attractions, particularly in Germany, 
where the beauties of nature may be enjoyed 
alternately with those of art in her fine old 
cities, to which the intellectual converse of 
her well-educated children will impart an in- 
creased charm; but no Englishman that 
values health will long ‘reside there, for it 
certainly is not a climate in which a pro- 
tracted sojourn is favourable to the English 
constitution, owing probably to the want of 
the bracing sea-breezes which blow over the 
whole of our island. My long familiari 
with the country, and my intercourse wi 
thousands of English residents, justify me in 
making the assertion. Dyspepsia, with its 
long train of stomach complaints, is generally 
caused by a long residence; and the nerven- 
fieber (nervous fervour) prevails to an extent 
unknown in England. The mortality occa- 


sioned by the malady is frightful. Although 
it is possible that adults may escape both 
these diseases, yet there are two others preva. 
lent, which are nearly certain to attack every 
child,—the goitre, and worms. The former 
is peculiar to the mountainous districts, and 
comes on gradually and insidiously, so that it 
has commonly made considerable progress 
before it is obsérved; and I have knowy 
some families, who found, to their astonish- 
ment and mortification, that the necks of 
their children were very much enlarged. The 
latter is so universal, that the Germans regard 
it with the same indifference that we do a 
cut finger; and yet I have- seen English 
children, ‘pale, emaciated, and apparently 
sinking rapidly to their graves, before the 
cause of their illness was discovered ; for, if 
not extirpated, these vermin breed with a 
rapidity perfectly incredible: and I have 
known more than one instance in which 
consumption and death ensued, when the 
parents were ignorant of the disorder. 

I would also impress upon such of my 
countrymen as may be ‘determined, in oppo- 
sition to my friendly hints, to take up a 
lengthened abode in Germany, to beware, for 
the sake of obtaining cheap houses, of resi- 
ding at the baths during the winter; these 
are generally situated in deep valleys, almost 
closed in by mountains, damp, and without a 
free circulation of air; how, then, can they 
be healthy? The Germans are quite as 
partial to good apartments for the price of 
bad ones, as the English; but, om the first 
appearance of the autumnal rains, they inva- 
nably fly from these establishments, as if the 
cholera had made its appearance. 


Plain of the Rhine. 


After passing the small town of Offen- 
bourg, in the vicinity of the bath, we enter 
what is, indeed, the Campagna d’oro of the 
duchy of Baden. The road is carried along 
the base of a chain of hills, which form the 
outposts of the Hercynian, or Black Forest. 
These are covered with every species of fo- 
liage, from the creeping vine to the majestic 
oak, and diversified with picturesque ruins, 
pinnacled on beetling crags, crumbling con- 
vents, and castellated chateaux. On the 
other side, we have a continuation of the, 
same extensive plain, which we have before 
alluded to, at Frankfort ; but here more con- 
tracted, and occasionally rising into an emi- 
nence, with a distinct view of the Vosges 


mountains, the Rhine, and the beautifub 


spire of Strasburg’s cathedral, which continue 
our companions to Basle, in Switzerland. 


The towns and villages are populous, and the 


soil extremely fertile; producing not only 
every species of grain, but hops, tobacco, flax, 
and hemp, to which we may add wine and 


oil. The former is a red wine (the Mar’ 
gtaver), held in high repute; and the latter’ 
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is extracted from the Mohnkopfen (poppy 
heads), and used very generally in Germany 
as a substitute for olive oil. The walnuts, 
appropriated to the same purpose, yield half 
their own weight in oil, whose flavour is con- 
sidered equal to that of the finest Lucca oil ; 
under which name, I was assured, it is often 
exported. This very fruitful tree, which we 
see flourishing along the high road, and in 
the orchards of the peasants, is one of great 
utility to the German: his furniture is made 
from it, the leaves dye a good black and 
brown, and he feeds his cattle with the shells 
of the nuts that have supplied his oil. The 
beautiful plain itself is classic land to the 
warrior, and ought to be fruitful; for it has 
been saturated, from time immemorial, with 
the blood of Europe’s bravest sons. Here the 
Romans and Allemagnians disputed the 
ground, inch by. inch; here Turenne met 
with his death wound; and here the armies 
of Napoleon, by their repeated victories, anui- 
hlated « 















a 
German independence. 
F “tenna. 

Although this was not the first time I had 
visited Vienna, yet I found the town so much 
improved during my absence, that I now 
enjoyed its charms with the vivacity of first 
impressions. The extensive esplanade and 
bastey, that separate the city from the faux- 
bourgs, was completely finished, and prettily 
laid out as a pleasure-ground ; to which the 
gay throng, some promenading, and others 
taking refreshment under the marquees and 
awnings of the coffee-houses, imparted an air 
of cheerfulness and variety. The noble Prater, 
the finest public park in Europe, was still 
more attractive, crowded as it then was with 
splendid equipages and numerous equestrians 
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ne and pedestrians; indeed, the whole popu- 
et lation seemed in search of enjoyment. In 
he «vain I sought for that abject misery and 
ng jm ualid wretchedness so usually attendant on 
he i populous cities; wherever I bent my steps, 
st. {§ @y ears were agreeably entertained with the 
fo- #§ variety of languages, and my eyes equally 
tie fj amused by the variety of national costume, 
ns, @ {r, mingled with the pleasure-seeking multi- 
one , were Armenians, Persians, Turks, Gre- 
the i Gans, Hungarians, &c. What acontrast did 
the, dl this evident prosperity sempre the 
fore — exhibited by Vienna at the peace 
on- 18}5! 2 

mi- The town was even still more improved by 
ges the addition of a yery splendid portal, the 
jiful § Burg-thor, together with an elegant chain 
nue idge, the Sophien-brucke, thrown across an 
ands @ am of the Danube; and the streets, parti- 
the # ailarly those of the fauxbourgs, were better 
only ed: the material for duing this, an excel- 
flax, t species of granite, is found in great abun- 
and’ dance in the neighbourhood. Although 
Mar-’ @ Vienna was always remarkable for the num- 
atter’ i ber of its handsome palaces, yet several new 
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edifices have recently been erected; rot the 
lath and plaster structures we see in Berlin, 
but exhibiting a character at once massive 
and imposing, and if not calculated to com- 
mand the entire admiration of the critic for 
their classic architecture, they are at least 
exempt from any display of gew-gaw finery, 
or of that barbarous mixture of poverty and 
grandeur, which so often obtrudes on the 
observation in other cities of Germany. These 
buildings in general display a sober, solid, 
stateliness, rising to four or five floors, in the 
form of a square. 
We find in Vienna some of the 

houses in Kurope; that called the Stahrm- 
bergische-haus is computed to be inhabited 
by two thousand persons, and produces a 
revenue of a hundred and ninety thousand 
florins. The Burgher-spital, six stories high, 
has ten courts, and twenty separate staircases ; 
besides several others, whose dimensions are 
equally colossal. That man is indeed to be 
pitied, who should arrive here in search of a 
friend, unless he is provided, in addition to 
the street and number of the house, with the 
name of the court, staircase, floor, even the 
number of the door. 


Public Amusements at Vienna. 


Next to music, dancing is the amusement 
most sedulously followed at Vienna, espe. 
cially during the Carnival, when there are 
masked and unmasked balls for the whole 
population, from the eimperor and empress, to 
the woodcutter and blanchicheuse. The 
principal is held in the Redoutensaal, where 
there are frequently assembled between five 
and six thousand persons, including the 
emperor and his family, the ministers, foreign 
ambassadors, in short all the rank and beauty 
of Vienna, The Apollo Saal, also dedicated 
to the divinity of dancing, is ugequalled in 
splendour, affording sufficient space for ten 
thousand persons to waltz at ease. It presents 
@ most imposing spectacle, when lighted up 
and ornamented with festoons of flowers, and 
filled by vast multitudes, whose dancing 
figures are multiplied a thousand-fold by the 
numerous, brilliant mirrors. 

The numerous promenades that surround 
Vienna constitute another recreation of these 

leasure-loving people; the principal is the 
er. This splendid park, unequalled in 
any country for extent and the beauty of its 
situation, being nearly encircled by the Da- 
nube, was only accessible to the nobility pre- 
vious to the reign’of the reforming emperor, 
Joseph II. Ou Sunday and holidays, it is 
filled with tens of thousands of the citizens, 
amoung whom are to be seen the emperor and 
his family, who partake of this as they do of 
all popular amusement. The Prater is dis- 
tinguished from our English parks by having 
coffee-houses, restaurateurs, billiard-rooms, 
&c. Here we may see the richer citizens 
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listlessly sipping their ices, and their humbler 
brethren resting from their labours by the 
most vigorous waltzing, or by playing the 
darling game of the Germans, nine-pins. 
The Prater is also the theatre for the display 
of fire-works; from the immense concourse 
of people, a stranger might be inclined to 
suppose that the whole population of Vienna 
were assembled op these occasions. When 
the evening closes, the report of a cannon 
announces they are about to commence, when 
simultaneously the vast multitude is seen 
tushing to one spot. A second cannon, 
accompanied by a rocket, is succeeded by a 
most splendid display of fireworks, in every 
form and colour, which continues for about 
half an hour, terminating by a deafening 
explosion. This being the enterprise of a 
ptivate individual, he is remunerated by the 
seats let out in a wooden amphitheatre, at 
twenty-four kreutzers each, little more than 
sixpence. The gayest scene, however, exhi- 
bited on the Prater is the Schlitten-Fahrt 
(sledge-driving), and for brilliancy of effect it 
is, I should think, unequalled in any country. 
The splendour of the equipages, the beauty 
of the Hungarian horses, and the fine park, 
then covered with its snowy mantle, of which 
pageant it is the arena, then crowded with 
tens of thousands of pedestrians wrapped in 
fur, renders the Schlitten-Fahrt at Vienna, a 
very imposing spectacle. The fantastic form 
of the sledge generally originates in the whim 
of the proprietor; swans, griffins, dragons, 
éagles, and a thousand others afford an end- 
less variety; many of the nobles adopt the 
form of the supporters of their armorial bear- 
ings. They ere usually drawn by two horses; 
but on state occasions, by four, decorated 
with bells, ribands, and most gaudy trappings, 
while the airy vehicle itself, which contains 
a seat for two persons, is painted with the 
brightest colours, and richly gilded; for 
fashion ‘places no bounds to the display of 
finery in the Schlitten and its appendages. 
It is always attended by either two or four 
outriders in the livery of the preprietor. The 
spectator has the advantage, while seated in 
one of the coffee-houses of the Prater, of con- 
templating without exposure to the wintry 
wind, the whole gorgeous cavalcade, which, 
headed by the sledges of the emperor and 
the nobility, is followed by hundreds of those 
of the citizens. 





England. 


—< 


A Home Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts of England. By Sir George Head. 
Tue circumstance of our possessing two 
ively tourists of this name, Sir Francis, the 
“ Old Man ” of the Brunnens, and Sir George, 
author of rambles in the Wilds of North 
America,—illustrates the proverb that “ two 
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Heads are better than one.” Both are shrewd, 
yet unprejudiced, observers, and clever, plea 
sant writers: their humour is ready at points, 
and they find “ good in everything ;” Sir 
George is as entertaining in the “ wilds” as 
on the railways, and he treats as lightly the 
perils of an American forest as the social 
nuisance of thirty-seven ill-fashioned chairs 
in the hotel public-room at Matlock. The 
present work has been written under the 
wholesome conviction that “ no other country 
can yield to an Englishman more rational 
grounds of interest than the British domi- 
nions ;” a point which we slightly illustrated 
on noticing Mr. Babbage’s condensed volume 
on Machinery and Manufactures. Sir George 
Head’s Home Tour combines the wfile of 
Mr. Babbage’s book with the dulce of the 
travelling knight’s exhaustless talent and 
humour for observation, his originality and 
occasional quaint oddities of comparison and 
description ; so as to render this volume the 
most instructive and entertaining of its kind 
Bette: would it be for Englishmen and for 
the world, if such books—Home Tours, we 
tmean—were more numerous than they are; 
for, hundreds of tourists would then becume 
acquainted with the wealth and vast resources 
of their own country before they panted for 
the wonders of foreign travel: so true is it 
that in England we have more of the pride 
of superiority in the scale of nations than the 
knowledge of what constitutes such pre-emis 
nence.* 

Sir George Head characterizes his own 
book as the result of a desultory ramble 
through the manufacturing districts: now 
and then he stayed in a small country town, 
or in a sea-side village, a week—sometimes 
he flitted from a large city in a day: in the 
town of Newcastle, for instance, he tarried 
two days; he adds, “had I stayed long 
enough to give a detailed account, I might 
have been there still.” The period of the 
tour is last summer; the mode on horseback, 
on canal, in coach, on railway, &c. The jour 
ney begins at Liverpool and ends at Preston, 
so as to include that portion of Lancashire, 
in which the progress of manufactures and 
public improvement is better shown than in 
any other district in England. The plan of 
the narrative is as attractive as the. materials. 
At Liverpool, our tourist describes the canals, 
St. George’s Dock, and the Great Tunnel; 
the rustic sports at Southport ; the new Cn- 
minal Court and Gaol, at Chester; the Salt 
Mines, at Northwich ; Wedding Parties and . 
Packing, at Manchester ; how Pins are made 
at Warrington, and Plate Glass at St. Helen’s; 
the Caverns and Mines of Buxton and Mat- 
lock, and the rural sublimity of the district 


® To the reproach of our literati, be it said, thatof 
the accounts yet written of the vast resources of 
Britaiu, the most valuable is by a Frenchmau— 
Barou Charles Dupin. 
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dy the way, a delightful alternation with the 


prodigies of art and her elaborate works in 
the neighbouring counties ; the Wisbey Iron 
Foundry, and the magnificent country near 
Halifax; the vast Tunnel at Huddersfield, 
and Kag-grinding at Dewsbury ; a Visit to 


| Mr. Waterton and Walton Hall, another 


pleasant alternation ; Leeds, and its stores of 
stone, its Cloth and Worsted Mills, with a 
few pages of excellent remarks on Public 
Education ; Selby and its Railway to Leeds; 
Goole, its canal and docks, which town is 
sarcely laid down in our maps, its rise 
having been so rapid that the very boys that 

y at marbles in the streets call to mind the 
igging of its foundations; Hull, and the 
Greenland Fishery; Holderness, and_ its 
remarkable coast; Scarborough and its Mu- 
seum; Whitby, and its Alum Works; 
Stockton-upon-Tees, its Suspension Bridge 
and Coal-staiths; the Dinsdale Spa, the 
Salmon Leap, and the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway; Hartlepool, and its projected 

jum coast harbour; Sunderland, its mag- 
ificent bridge, and busy river and basin ; 
Newcastle, its railways and Coal-staiths; 
Carlisle and Annan Navigation Canal; 
Greenock, and Shaw’s Waterworks; Allonby, 
amd Gretna Green; a Laking Chapter ; 
Whitehaven, and its vast Coal Works; 
Preston, and Temperance Hotels, and its 
Canal to Kendal. Sach are but a few of the 
main features of the Tour, with the details of 
which we shall endeavour to make our readers 
somewhat more at home. ] 


A Cargo of Pigs. 


I went to the Clarence Dock, Liverpool, 
tosee a cargo of pigs unladen, from Ireland. 
They had arrived on board the steamer 
Drogheda, from Belfast, together with a 
mmber of oxen, sheep, and geese. The 
pigs were, contrary to my expectation, per- 
madad to walk out without any difficulty, 
by means of planks placed zig-zag, and leud- 
ing upwards all the way from the hold. 

The service of attending a cargo of pigs, 
wd remaining in their company below,— 
when it is considered that the flavour rising 
from their hides is so strong as to taint a 
colamn of air a mile long or more, and no- 

ly knows exactly how broad,—must be 
really arduous. I have understood, how- 
eter, that such attendance is absolutely ne- 
cessary, and regularly performed, in order 
stir them up, as the only means, the cren- 
tures being so closely packed, to prevent 
their suffocation. At all events, on the pre- 
tent occasion, men were doing duty below 
manfully, in a hot and corrupted atmo- 
. As each pig walked up the plat- 

» Paddy behind with a small switch, 
ever the animal attempted to swerve, 
persuaded him with a delicate touch on the 
Timp. The animal probably mistaking this 


for the bite of a fly, gently placed one leg 
forward ; this was no sooner set in its place, 
than another tickle of the switch on the 
other side caused him to ad the other. 
An Irishman can certainly, in common cases, 
do more with his pig than the native of any 
other country ; and this is, no doubt, mainly 





owing to his treating the beast with kind- — 


ness. A very short time ago I met a man 
leading a large boar in a string through the 
town of Litchfield. It was not necessary to 
inquire whither the latter and his gentle- 
man usher were going, but I could not em 
stopping to have a little conversation wi 
the man, to which the boar, with a playful 
glance of his eye, actually seemed to be 
listening. The creature followed his master 
as willingly as a dog, a leathern thong be- 
ing tied loosely round his thick neck ; and 
I was assured, that by kind treatment alone, 
he had been brougkt to such a state of dis- 
cipline as to be throughly depended on. 
Once or twice during the time the man — 
ped, the boar seemed anxious to’ proceed ; 
and though he did not put forth his strength, 
his weight alone called for a counteracting 
power. In order to stop him, the man placed 
one foot aguinst his flank, as a purchase, 
and then, the other foot resting on the 
ground, he laid his shoulders to the draft, 
and pulled him off his centre. 


The Huddersfield Tunnel. 


The Huddersfield Tunnel is a most ex- 
traordinary work. Between Huddersfield 
and the village of Marsden, where it com- 
mences, there are on the ‘canal forty-two 
locks, the turnpike-road leading by the side, 
along higher ground, through’ a romantic 
glen, which assumes gradually a more and 
more mountainous character. The mouth 
of the tunnel is about seven miles distant 
from Hundersfield, a little to the north of the 
canal. Here the Manchester road com- 
mences, a stupendous ascent, of a mile and 
a helf in continuation, so that, were it not 
that the tunnel proclaims it own wonder, 
being in length three miles and a quarter, 
cut through the middle of a solid mountain, 
—the face of the country altogether would 
seem to bid defiance to such a work of art. 
The cost is said to have been 300,000/., 
which brings the expense to 12. 5s. 34d. per 
inch; but, notwithstanding the line is regu. 
larly worked, the undertaking has failed to 
reimburse the original proprietors. As the 
dimensions are too small to admit of two 
boats passing each other during their pas- 
sage through, strict regulations are enforced 
as to the times when they are permitted to 
enter at either end. Accordingly they adopt 


intervals of four hours, continually, during 
day and night : when the towing horses are 
sent over the hill in charge of a man, who 
receives ae for conducting each horse. 

the circular aperture is about 
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-ten feet; the height not sufficient to allow 
_& man to stand upright in the boat,—those 
used in this navigation being of a narrow, 
compact build, suited to the service, and 
capable of carrying from twelve to twenty 
ton 


Se 

The operation of working the boats through 

is a singular one; and performed by a de- 
scription of labourers adventitiously hired 
for the purpose. As there is generally work 
_to be had, a sufficient number of these con- 
tinually present themselves, who having re- 
mained a few days or a week, or as long as it 
suits. them, receive their payment, pursue 
their march, and choose another occupation. 
These men, from the nature of their ser- 
.vice, are culled ‘ leggers,’’ for they literally 
work the boat with their legs, or kick it 
from one end of the tunnel to the other; 
two “ leggers,’’ in each boat lying on their 
sides back to hack, derive a purchase from 
shoulder to shoulder, and use their feet 
against the opposite walls. Jt is a hard ser- 
vice, performed in total darkness, and not 
altogether void of danger, as the roof is 
composed of loose material, in some parts, 
continually breaking in. Two hours is the 
time occupied in legging a boat through, 
and a legger earne a shilling for a light boat ; 
after twelve tons he receives one shilling und 
‘sixpence; and so on. - Adjacent to the tun- 
nel are considerable reservoirs of water on 
the higher ground; I saw one containing 
about twelve’ acres; another, considerably 
more elevated, is a great deal larger. This 
latter 1 did not see, but a miller, whose 
works receive the stream as it passes to- 
wards the lower reservoir, told me it en- 
abled him, on its transit, to set on three pairs 
of stones of four feet ten inches diameter, 
for three weeks, day and night; he said it 
measured forty acres. ’ 


Gretna Green. — 


The old original marrying-house is in the 
village. of Springfield, nearly a) mile from 
Gretna Green, an exceedingly smull public- 
house, kept ut t by one John Sowerby, 
as notified by a square sign, nailed against 
the side of the house, over the door. The 
house, since the days of old David or Daniel 
Laing, the notorious blucksmith, has under- 
gone no alteration, and the same business 
as formerly is transacted under its roof ; but 
the mgtrimonial branch is now confined 
almost altogether to the poorer classes :— 
although the officiating’ clergymen are 
various, many is the epithalamium that in 
humble life still resounds within its walls. 
That the edifice, small as it is, is large 
enough for all reasonuble purposes, is evi- 
dent by the numerous scribblers in prose 
-and in verse, who, in various ways, : have 
_ been pleased on the windows and on the 
walls to bear testimony to hours passed 
agreeably, and express otherwise their en- 
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tire satisfaction. Among these F was in- 
formed (for the room in question, during my 
visit, was occupied by a newly married pair) 
may be seen the hand-writing of. the late 
Lord E—. 

Gretna Hall, a very respectable-looking 
country inn, is immediately .contiguous to 
Gretna Green, which. latter is, as many 
people know, a small rural common, nine 
miles from Corlisle. At this house, all the 


‘modern matrimonial affairs, among the 
higher. classes, have of late years been cone 
ducted ; and hither all inquiring. strangers 


are directed point blank ; besides, a painted 


,board points out the way from the Green to 


lovers and travellers, along a wide, straight 


drive leading to the door. The, estublish- 


ment possesses considerable advantages over 
the old one—indeed the one is a comfortable 
country residence, whereas: the other more 
resembles a pot-house, such as the “ Jolly 
Sailor,” or “* The Three Loggerheads,”’ in 
a seaport town. The new clergyman also, 
who muy be said, pheenix-like, to have 
arisen from the ashes of the old one,—for 
whether or not the ancient Daniel or David 
departed in a fit of spontaneous combustion, 
is a point, I believe, hardly determined,— 
exists under terms of comparison with his 
predecessor equally favourable. He is not 
only clergyman, but landlord also—both 
persons in one; whence it arises, purtly 
proceeding from his own moral qualities, 
und partly owing to his office of landlord, 
which confines him to the spot, that he 
possesses those qualifications that every 
Gretna Green clergyman ought to have,— 
namely, he is at all times to be found ina 
hurry: and, finally, when found, ‘sober, and 
able to perform his duty. In ‘person he is 
‘a slight,-fuir, good-looking man; in age 
about forty, of prepossessing manners, and 
mild and respectful in: his demeanour; 
without bearing the mein: of a dignitary of 
the church; he seems a person qualified to 
encourage a timid bride, or allay the scru- 
ples of any young lady his customer, ” 
vided she chanced to bring any so far along 
with her. On the present occasion, he was 
dressed in the style of a respectable layman 
or farmer,—ualtogether in the rural costame, 
namely, .« clean, ‘tidy, light-coloured, fus- 
tian shooting-jacket and shooting etcat- 
eras. rs 
In case of emergencies a qualified deputy 
or sub-clergyman resides on the spot, in the 
erson of a slim, civil, harmless-looking lad, 
is son, who, though he states his age to be 
two-and-twenty, he looks hardly out of his 
teens. 
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